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UNITED STATES REVIEW. 


In the month of January next willbe published No. I. of a new Quarterly Review, to be called * The United States Review,” 


under the editorial supervision of Hexry Vetnaxe, Ese. 


It is intended to add one more to the literary 
journals already published in our country. ‘The 
field of intellectual labour which it proposes to 
cultivate is deemed sufficiently ample, and the 
harvest to be gathered rich enough, to invite an 
augmented exertion on the part of American 
writers; and confident hopes are entertained that 
readers will be found in sufficient number to 
justify the undertaking. 

The proposed journal will be styled the 
‘¢ United States Review.” It will be published 
quarterly, in numbers of about 250 pages each, 
and will contain reviews of the latest and most 
important works that may have appeared, either 
at home or abroad. In both cases, however, the 
selection, as is usual in all periodical works 
intended for general circulation—at least for 
general circulation among the better educated 
portion of the community—will be chiefly, 
though not exclusively, confined to literature 
in its more extended sense, as distinguished 
from those sciences which can be separated from 
it without inconvenience, and in which it is pos- 
sible to attain a high degree of excellence, 
with little or no pretensions to literary desert. 
In other words, it is with the philosophy of mind, 
rather than with the philosophy of matter, that 
the readers of the “ United States Review” will 
be entertained,—with the exploits of the his- 
torian, the orator, and the poet, rather than with 
those of the inathematician. 

The first duty of a critic, as of a judge, is 
the strictest impartiality. It is as proper to con- 
demn, from a regard to the public welfare, him 
who robs his neighbour of his time, and perad- 
venture of his opinions and principles, by the 
publication of a useless or mischievous book, as 
to pass sentence on the criminal who perpetrates 
a theft his purse, or an act of violence on his 
person. And as, in proportion to the prevalence 
of offences against the laws, it is judged expe- 
dient to enforce the enactments against offenders 
with the less forbearance ; so, in an age of the 
multiplication and accumulation of books without 
end, it behooves the guardians of literature to be 
unsparing of their censure, where censure may 
be justly an author’s due. But the analogy which 
has been stated is very far from holding good 
throughout. While in the one case, the most 
favourable decision is merely one of not guilty, 
or, more properly speaking, not proven to be 
guilty; in the other itis to be determined, with as 

much care and discrimination as may be practi- 
cable, what degree of merit on the one hand, as 
well as demerit on the other, is to be ascribed fo 
the individual whose conduct is the subject of en- 
quiry. An author does not stand at the bar of a 
reviewer as a reputed culprit; who, when ac- 
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PROSPECTUS. 

quitted of the charge preferred against him, 
must be content with the simple verdict of not 
guilty, however praiseworthy in reality his con- 
duct in the matter in question may have been. 
It is his right to have his merits acknowledged 
and proclaimed, whatever they may be ;—and 
when there is a willingness and a readiness to 
do this on every fitting opportunity, and then 
only, can the claim of a right to condemn be at 
any time allowed or even tolerated. Such an 
impartiality as this it will be the endeavour of 
the proposed journal to maintain. 

It may here beasked—Are American writers 
to be treated thus rigidly? Will not some allow- 
ance be made for them because they are Ameri- 
can? Is it not incumbent on every one animated 
with a proper feeling of patriotism to cherish 
every literary effort of a fellow countryman, 
especially if he happen to be one who occupies 
a prominent position in the public esteem, his 
reputation being then a part of the reputation of 
the country itself? These questions there is no 
hesitation to answer in the negative. They imply 
a wholly inadequate impression of the condition 
and present prospects of American literature; 
they tacitly assume it to be in an infant state, 
instead of having already advanced into at least 
the first stage of a vigorous manhood ; and they 
betray an exaggerated estimate of the influence 
of criticism. American literature is no longer 
a sickly and sorry bantling, that must be kept 
alive by being ever held on the knee and fed with 
the milk ofencouragement, or the pap of flattery. 
{t can now support itself without a prop, and is 
capable of digesting even the strong meat of re- 
proof occasionally administered to it by a re- 
viewer, without any danger of sinking under the 
operation. But, after all, the “ United States 
Review’’ will be in no little danger of treating 
our own authors with too great leniency, and of 
awarding to them an undeserved praise. The 
reviewers have an anxious desire for the advance- 
ment of American literature, and for the honour 
of their country in general. This feeling may 
frequently lead them astray, and induce them to 
do injustice to that literature by commending 
mediocrity, or covering with the mantle of charity 
the inferiority of the individual, who may seem 
for the moment to be its representative. It will, 
however, be their duty, and their care, to guard 
against ouch mistaken chartly. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to remark that party 
politics can have no place in the pages of the 
* United States Review.” But Polities and 
Political Economy, constituting, as they do, two 
of the most important of the Moral Sciences, and 
being constituent parts of general literature, can- 
not be overlooked. ‘They have become more or 





less involved in almost every discussion of the 
time: and restricted indeed would the field of 
investigation become, were they to be cast aside. 
They will afford topics of interesting and mo- 
mentous consideration to the writers for the 
Review. Yet it is proper to repeat that they 
wi!l be treated entirely in a scientific and inde- 
pendent spirit ; and altogether irrespective of the 
politics of party. It may be added, that the per- 
fect independence of the Review in this respect, 
is in a great measure guaranteed by the previous 
career of the Editor. He has never been en- 
gaged in the contentions of party ; he has never 
had a personal interest in the success of any 
party, other than that which is common to him 
with every other citizen of the republic ; and he 
neither expects nor desires any such iaterest. 

Besides party politics, all theological questions 
will be excluded from the Review, for obvious 
reasons, and also every thing having an exclu- 
sively religious bearing, as inconsistent with the 
professed character of a literary journal. Still 
it is intended that the work shall have an unequi- 
vocal Christian character. By this is meant that 
its spirit shall be that of Christianity, and that its 
influence shall tend to premote the cause of reli- 
gion, as well as of good morals. 

Finally, the “ United States Review,”’ while 
excluding the topics above mentioned, will not 
be timid in expressing and maintaining a decided 
opinion on cvery important question that may 
occur for discussion ; and it will endeavour, too, 
to be consistent with itself in the opinions it may 
put forth in relation to them ; but allowing of a 
certain discrepancy on minor points, inseparable 
indeed from the circumstance of the various arti- 
cles of the Review being the production of dif- 
ferent pens. 

In consequence of Mr. Vethake’s residence 
being in New York, the editor of Waldie’s Li- 
brary will perform the duties of Junior Editor 
of the Review, but will not be responsible for 
its contents or conduct. Communications, &c. 
may be addressed to Henry Vethake, Esq. New 
York, or to the publication office, Philadelphia. 


TERMS. 


The Unirep States Review will be published on the 
first of January, April, July, and October, of each year. 
The first number, however, may not appear before the 
20th of January next. 

The subscription price will be Five Dotxars, if paid 
in advance; otherwise, the price will be S1x Dollars. 

No subscription taken for less than one year. 

The Review will be printed on fine paper, with new 
type, and in the best manner. 

Printed, published, and subscriptions received by 

A. WALDIE, 
No. 6, North Eighth St. 


She Pournal of elles Mettres. 








From the London Metropolitan. 


PETER SIMPLE. 
(Continued.) 

Now again I was in great difficulty; I had been 
knocked down and trod upon, and when I did contrive 
to get up again, I did not know the direction in which 
the door lay. I felt about by the wall, and at last 
came to a door, for the room was at that time nearly 
empty, the women having followed the men out of 
the house ; I opened it, and found it was not the right 
one, but led into a little side parlour, where there was a 
fire, but no lights. 1 had just discovered my mistake, 
and was about to retreat, when I was shoved in from 
behind, and the key turned upon me; there I was all 
alone, and, I must acknowledge, very much frightened, 
as I thought that the vengeance of the women would 
be wreaked upon me. I considered that my death was 
certain, and that, like the man Orpheus I had read of 
in my books, I should bs torn to pieces by these Bac- 
chanals. However, I reflected that I was an officer in 
his majesty’s service, and that it was my duty, if neces- 
sary, to sacrifice my life for my king and country. 
thought of my poor mother ; but as it made me unhap- 

y, | tried to forget her, and call to my memory all I 
fad read of the fortitude and courage of various brave 
men, when death stared them in the face. I peeped 
through the keyhole, and perceived that the candles 
were relighted, and that there were only women in the 
room, who were talking all’at once, and not thinking 
about me. But in a minute or two a woman came in 
from the street, with her long black hair hanging about 
her shoulders, and her cap in her hand. “ Well,” cried 
she, “ they’ve nabbed my husband, but I'll be dished if 
I havn't boxed up the midshipmite in that parlour, and 
he shall take his place.” I thought I should have died 
when I looked at the woman, and perceived her coming 
up to the door, followed by some others, to unlock it. 
As the door opened, I drew my dirk, resolving to die 
like an officer, and as they advanced I retreated to a 
corner, brandishing my dirk, without saying a word. 
** Vell,” cried the woman who had made me a prisoner, 
+I do declare I likes to see a puddle in a storm—only 
look at the little biscuit nibbler showing fight. Come, 
my lovey, you belongs to me.” 

* Never,” exclaimed I, with indignation. “ Keep off, 
or I shall do you mischief,” (and | raised my dirk in 
advance ;) “I am an officer and a gentleman.” 

“Sal!” cried the odious woman, “ fetch a mop and 
a pail of dirty water, and I'll trundle that dirk out of 
his fist.” 

“ No, no,” replied another rather good-looking young 
woman, “leave him to me—don’t hurt him—he really 
is a very nice little man. What’s your name, my 
dear ?” 

* Peter Simpie is my name,” replied 1; “and I ama 
king’s officer, so be careful what you are about.” 

* Don’t be afraid, Peter, nobody shal) hurt you; but 

ou must not draw your dirk before ladies, that’s not 
like an officer and a gentleinan—so put up your dirk, 
that’s a good boy.” 

“J will not,” replied I, “ unless you promise me that 
I shall go away unmolested,” 

** I do promise you that you shall, upon my word, 
Poter—uapon my honour—will that content you?” 

* Yes,” replied I, “if every one else will promise the 
same.” 

* Upon our honours,” they all cried together; upon 
which I was satisfied, and putting my dirk into its 
sheath, was about to quit the room. 

“ Siop, Peter,” said the young woman who had taken 
my part; “ I must have a kiss before you go.” “ And 
so must I; and so must we all,” cried the other wo- 
men. 

I was very much shucked, and attempted to draw my 
dirk again, but they had closed in with me, and pre- 
vented me. “ Recollect your honour,” cried I to the 
young woman, as I struggled. 

* My honour—Lord bless you, Peter! the less we say 
about that, the better.” 

“But you promised that I should go away quietly,” 
said 1, appealing to them. 

* Well, and so you shall; but recollect, Peter, that 
you are an officer and a gentleman—you surely would 
not be so shabby as to go away without treating us. 
What money have you got in your pocket ?” and with- 
out giving me time to answer she feit in my pocket, 
and pulled out my purse which she opened. *“ Why, 
Peter, you are as richas a Jéw,” said she, as they 
counted thirty shillinge on the tabie. “ Now what shall 
we have?” 

* Any thing you please,” said I, “ provided that you 


“ Well, then, it shall be a gallon of gin. Sal, call 
Mrs. Flanagan, Mrs. Flanagan, we want a gallon of, 
gin, and clean glasses.” 

Mrs. Flanagan received the major part of my money, 
and in a minute returned with the gin and wine 
lasses. 

* Now, Peter, my cove, let’s all draw round the table, 
and make ourselves cosey.” 

“O no,” replied I, “take my money, drink the gin, 
but pray let me go;” but they wouldn’t listen to me. 
Then I was obliged to sit down with them, the gin was 
poured out, ena they made me drink a glass, which 
nearly choked me. It had, however, one good effect, 
it gave me courage, and in a minute or two, I felt as 
if I could fight them all. The door of the room was on 
the same side as the fireplace, and I perceived that the 
poker was between the bars, and red hot. I complain- 
ed that I was cold, although I was in a burning fever; 
and they allowed me to get up to warm my hands, As 
soon as I reached the fireplace, I snatched out the red 
hot poker, and brandishing it over my head made for 
the door. They all jumped up to detain me, but I made 
a poke at the foremost, which made her run back with 
a shriek, (1 do believe that I burnt her nose.) I seized 
my opportunity, and escaped into the street, whirling 
the poker round my head; while all the women fol- 
lowed, uooting and shouting after me, I never stopped 
running and whirling my poker until I was recking 
with perspiration, and the poker was quite cold. Then 
I looked back, and found that I was alone. It was 
very dark; every house was shut up, and not a light 
to be seen any where. I stopped at a corner, not know- 
ing where I was, or what I was to do. I felt very 
miserable indeed, and was reflecting on my wisest 
plan, when who should turn the corner but one of the 
quarter-masters, who had been left on shore by acci- 
dent. I knew him by his pea jacket and straw hat to 
be one of our men, and | was delighted to see him. I 
told him what had happened, and he replied that he 
was going to a house where the people knew him, and 
would let him in, When we arrived there, the people 
of the house were very civil; the landlady made us 
some purl, which the quarter-master ordered, and 
which I thought very good indeed. After we had 
finished the jug, we both fell fast asleep in our chairs. 
I did not wake until | was roused by the quarter-mas- 
ter, at past seven o’clock, when we took a wherry, and 
went off to the ship. 

When we arrived, I reported myself to the first lieu- 
tenant, and told him the whole story of the manner in 
which I had been treated, showing him the poker, 
which I brought on board with me. He heard me 
very patiently, and then said, “ Well, Mr. Simple, you 
may be the greatest fool of your family for all 1 know 
to the contrary, but never pretend to be a fool with 
ine. ‘That poker proves the contrary; and if your wit 
can serve you upon your own emergency, I expect that 
it will be employed for the benefit of the service.” He 
then sent for O’Brien, and gave him a lecture for allow- 
ing me to go with the press-gang, pointing out, what 
was very true, that I could have been of no service, and 
might have met with a serious accident. I went down 
on the main deck, and O’Brien came to me. “ Peter,” 
said he,*I have been jawed for letting you go, so it is 
but fair that you shouid be thrashed for having asked 
me.” I wished to argue the point, but he cut all argu- 
ment short by kicking me down the hatehway; and 
thus ended my zealous attempt to procure seamen for 
his majesty’s service, 

At last the frigate was full manned ; and as we had 
received drafis of men from other ships, we were or- 
dered to be paid previous to our going to sea. The 
people on shore always find out when a ship is to be 
paid, and very early in the morning we were surround. 
ed with wherries, laden with Jews and other people, 
some requesting admittance to sell their gouds, others 
to get paid fur what they had allowed the sailors to 
take up upon credit. But the first lieutenant would 
not alluw any of them to come on board until after the 
ship was paid; aithough they were so urgent, that he 
|was forced to place sentries in the chains with cold 
shot, to stave the boats if they came along side. I was 


boats, when a black looking fellow In une vfthe wher 
ries said to me, “I say, sir, let me slip in at the port, 
and I have a very nice present to make you;” and he 
displayed a gold seal, which he held up tome. I im- 
mediately ordered the sentry to keep him further off, 
for | was very much affronted at his supposing me 
capable of being bribed to disobey my orders, About 
eleven o’clock the dock-yard boat, with all the pay 


standing at the gangway, looking at the crowd of 


board, and was shown into the fore-cabin, where the 
captain attended the pay table. The men were called 
in one by one, and as the amount of wages due had 
been previously calculated, they were paid very fast. 
The money was always received in their hats, and 
counted out in the presence of the officers and captain. 
Outside the cabin door, there stood a tall man in black, 
with straight combed hair, whe had obtained an order 
from the port admiral to be permitted to come on 
board. He attacked every sailor as they came out 
with their money in their hats, for a subscription to 
emancipate the slaves in the West Indies ; but the sail- 
ors would not give him any thing, swearing that the 
niggers were better off than they were; for they did 
not work harder by day, and had no watch and watch 
to keep during the night. “ Sarvitude is sarvitude all 
over the world, my old psalm singer,” replied one. 
“They sarve their masters, as in duty bound; we 
sarve the king, ’cause he can’t do without us—and he 
never axes our leave, but helps himself.” 

“ Yes,” replied the straight-haired gentleman ; “ but 
slavery is a very different thing.” 

“Can’t say that I see any difference ; do you, Bill ?” 
“ Not 1; and I suppose as if they didn’t like it, they’d 
run away.” 

* Run away ! poor creatures,” said the black gentle- 
man. “ Why, if they did, they would be flogged.” 

“ Flogged—heh ! well, and if we run away, we are 
to be hanged. The nigger’s better off nor we; an’t 
he, Tom ?” ‘Then the purser’s steward came out; he 
was what they called a bit of a lawyer, that is, had re- 
ceived more education than the seamen in genoral. 

“T trust, sir,” said the man is black, “ that you will 
contribute something.” 

“ Not I, my hearty; I owe every farthing of my mo- 
ney, and more too, I’m afraid.” 

“% Still, sir, a small trifle.” 

“ Why, what an infernal rascal you must be, to ask 
a man to give away what is not his own property. 
Did not I tell you that I owed it all? There’s an old 
proverb—be just before you’re generous. Now, it’s 
my opinion, that you are a methodistical good for no- 
thing blackguard ; and if any one is such a fool as to 
give you money, you will keep it for yourself.” 

When the man found that he could obtain nothing 
at the door, he went down on the lower deck, in which 
hie did not act very wisely ; for now that the men were 
paid, the boats wére permitted to come along side, and 
so much spirits were smuggled in, that most of the 
seamen were more or less intoxicated. As soon as he 
went below, he commenced distributing prints of a 
black man kneeling in chains, and saying, “ Am not I 
your brother?” Some of the men laughed, and swore 
that they would paste their brother up in the mess, to 
say prayers for the ship’s company ; but others were 
very angry, and abused him. At last, one man, who 
was tipsy, came up to him. “ Do you pretend for to 
insinivate that this crying black thief is my brother?” 

* To be sure I do,” replied the methodist. 

“Then take that for your infernal lie,” said the sail- 
or, hittir.g him in the face right and left, and knocking 
the man down into the cable tier, from whence he 
climbed up, and made his escape out of the ship as 
soon as he was able, 

The ship was now in a state of confusion and up- 
roar; there were Jews trying to sell clothes, or to ob- 
tain money for clothes which they had sold; bumboat 
men and bumboat women showing their long bills, and 
demanding or coaxing for payment; other pgople from 
the shore, with hundreds of sma!l debts; an@ the sail- 
ors’ wives, sticking close tu them, and disputing every 
bill presented as an extortion or a robbery. There was 
such bawling and threatening, laughing and erying— 
for the women were al! to quit the ship before sunset— 
at one nement a Jew was upset, and all _his hamper of 
clothes tossed into the hold; at another, a sailor hunt- 
ing every where for a Jew who had cheated him,—al! 
squabbling or sky-larking, and many of them very 
drunk. It appeared to me that the sailors had rather 
a dificult point to settle. They had three claimants 
upon them, the Jew for clothes, the bumboat mex 
for their mess in harbour, and their wives for their 
support during their absence; and the money which 
they received was, generally speaking, not more than 
sufficient to meet one of the demands. As it may be 


supposed, the women had the best of it; the others 
were paid a trifle, and promised the remainder when 
they came back from their cruise ; and although, as the 
case stood then, it might appear that two of the parties 
were ill used, yet in the long run they were more than 
indemnified, for their charges wera so extravagant, that 
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still remain a profit. About five o’clock, the orders 
were given for the ship to be cleared. All disputed 
points were settled by the cerjeant of marines with a 
party, who divided their antagonists from the Jews ; 
and every description of persons not belonging to the 
ship, whether male or female, was dismissed over the 
side. ‘Fhe hammocks were piped down, those who 
were intoxicated were put to bed, and the ship was 
once more quiet. No body wae punished for having 
been tipsy, as pay-day is considered, on board a man- 
of-war, as the winding up of all incorrect behaviour, 
and from that day the sailors turn over a new leaf; for 
although some latitude is permitted, and the seamen 
are seldom flogged in harbour, yet the moment that the 
anchor is at the bows, strict discipline is exacted, and 
intoxication is never to be forgiven. 

The next day every thing was prepared for sea, and 
no leave was permitted to the officers. Stock of every 
kind was brought on board, and the large boats hoisted 
and secured. On the morning after, at daylight, a sig- 
nal from the flag-ship in harbour was made for us to 
unmoor; our orders bad come down to cruize in the 
Bay of Biscay. The captain came on board, the anchor 
weighed, and we ran through the Needles with a fine 
N. E. breeze. I admired the scenery of the Isle of 
Wight, looked with admiration at Alum Bay, was as- 
tonished at the Needle rochs, and then felt so very ill 
that I went down below. What occurred for the next 
six daysI cannot tell. Ithought that I should die 
every moment, and lay im§ny hammock or on the chests 
for the whole of that tine, incapable of eating, drink- 
ing, or walking about. O’Brien came to me on the 
seventh morning, and said that if 1 did not exert my- 
self I never should get well, that he was very fond of 
me and had taken me ufder his protection, and to 
prove his regard he would do for me what he would 
not take the trouble to do for any other youngster in 
the ship, which was to give me a good basting, which 
was a sovereign remedy for sea-siekness. He suited 
the action to the word, and drubbed me on the ribs 
without mercy, until | thought the breath was out of 
my body,.and then he took out a rope’s end and thrash- 
ed me until I obeyed his orders to go on deck imme- 
diately. Before he came to me | could have never 
believed it possible that I could have obeyed him, but 
somehow or another I did contrive to craw! up the lad- 
der to the main deck, where I sat down on the shot 
racks and cried bitterly, What would I have given to 
be at home again! It was not my fault that I was the 
greatest fool in the family, yet how was I punished for 
it! Ifthis was kindness from O’Brien, what had | to 
expect froin those who were not partial to me? But 
by degrees I recovered myself, and certainly felt a great 
deal betier, and that night I slept very soundly. The 
next morning O’Brien came to me again. “It’s a nasty 
slow fever, that sea-sicknes, my Peter, and we must 
drive it out of you ;” and then he commenced a repe- 
tition of yesterday’s remedy until I was almost a jelly. 
Whether the fear of being thrashed drove away my 
sea-sickness, or whatever might be the real cause of it 
I do not know, but this is certain, that I felt no more 
of it after the second beating, and the next morning 
when I awoke 1 was very hungry. I hastened to dress 
myself before O’Brien came to me, and did not see him 
until we met at breakfast. 

* Pater,” said he, “let me feel your pulse.” 

“O no!” replied I, “indeed I'm quite well.” 

* Quite well! Can you eat biscuit and salt butter?” 

bad Yes, I can.” 

“ And a piece of fat pork !” 

* Yes, that I can,” 

“ It's thanks to me then, Pater,” replied he ; “so you'll 
have no more of ny medicine until you fall sick again.” 

“I hope not,” replied I, ** for it was not very plea- 
sant.” 

* Pleasant! you simple Simple, when did you ever 
hear of pliysic being pleasant unless a man prescribed 
for himself? I suppose you'd be after lollipops for the} 
yellow fever. Live and larn, boy, and thank Heaven 
that you’ve found somebody who loves you well enough 
to baste you when it’s good for your health.” 

I replied, * that I certainly boped that much as I felt} 
obliged to him, I should not require any more proofs | 
of his regard.” 

* Any more such striking proofs, you mean, Pater ;| 
but let me tell you that they were sincere proofs, for 
since you've been il I’ve been eating your pork and 
drinking your grog, which latter can’t be t-o plentiful 
in the Bay of Biscay. And now that I’ve cured you, 
you'll be tucking all that into your own little bread- 

asket, so that I’m no gainer, and | think that you may 
be convinced that you never had or wil! have two more} 











disinterested thumpings in all your born days. How- 
ever, you’re very welcome, so say no more about it.” 

I held my tongue and ate a very hearty breakfast. 
From that day I returned to my duty, and was put into 
the same watch with O’Brien, who spoke to the first 
lieutenant and told him that he had taken mo under 
his charge. 

As I have already mentioned sufficient of the captain 
and the first lieutenant to enable the reader to form an 
insight into their characters, I shall now mention two 
very odd personages who were my shipmates, the car- 
penter and the boatswain. The carpenter, whose name 
was Muddle, used to go by the appellation of Philoso- 
pher Chips, not that he followed any particular school, 
but had formed a theory of his own, which he was not 
to be dissuaded from. ‘This was, that the world turn- 
ed round, so that in a certain period of time every 
thing was to happen over again. I never could make 
him explain upon what data his calculations were 
founded: he said that if he explained it, I was too 
young to comprehend it; but the fact was this, “that 
in 27,672 years every thing that was going on now 
would be going on again, with the same people as 
were existing at this present time.” He very seldom 
ventured to make the remark to Captain Savage, but 
to the first lieutenant he did very often. “I’ve been 
as close to it as possible, sir, | do assure you, although 
you find fault; but 27,672 years ago you were first 
lieutenant of this ship, and i was carpenter, although 
we recollect nothing about it ; and 27,672 years hence 
we shall both be standing by this boat, talking about 
the repairs, as we are now.” 

“Edo not doubt it, Mr. Muddle,” replied the first 
lieutenant, “ I dare say that it is all very true ; but the 
repairs must be finished this night, and 27,672 years 
hence you will have the order just as positive as you 
have it now, so let it be done.” 

This theory made him very indifferent as to danger, 
or indeed as to any thing. It was of no consequence, 
the thing was in the course of time, 1t had happened 
at the above period, and would happen again, Fate 
was fate. 

But the boatswain was a more amusing personage. 
He was considered to be the /autest (that is, the 
most active and severe) boatswain in the service. He 
went by the name of “ Gentleman Chucks,” the latter 
was his surname. He appeared to have received half 
an education; sometimes his language was for a few 
sentences remarkably well chosen, but all of a sudden 
he would break down at a hard word; but I shall be 
able to let the reader into more of his history as I go 
on with my adventures. He had a very handsome 
person, inclined to be stout, keen eyes, and hair curling 
in ringlets. He heid his head up, and strutted as he 
walked. He declared * that an officer should look like 
an officer, and comport himself accordingly.” In his 
person he was very clean, wore rings on his great fin- 
gers, and a large frill to his shirt, which stuck out like 
the back fin of a perch, and the collar of his shirt was 
always pulled to a level with his cheek bones. He 
never appeared on deck without his “ persuader,” 
which was three rattans twisted into one like a cable; 
sometimes he cailed ithis Order ot the Bath, or his Trio 
juncto in uno; and this persuader was seidom idle. He 
attempted to be very pulite even wheu addressing the 
common seamen, and certainly be always commenced 
his observations to them in a very gracious manuer, 
but as he continued he became less choice in his 
phraseology. O'Brien said that his speeches were 
like the sin of the poet, very fair ut the upper part of 
them, but shocking at the lower extremities. As a 
specimen of them, he would say to a man on the fore- 
castle, “ Allow me to observe, my dear mau, in the most 
delicate way in the world, that you are spilling that 
tar upon the deck—a deck, sir, if [ may venture to 
make the observation, | had the duty of sceing holy- 
stoned this morsing. You understand me, sir, you 
have defiled his majesty’s forecastio. I must do my 
duty, sir, if you neglect yours; so take that—and 
that—(thrashing the man with his rattan)—you d—d 
haymaking son of a sea cook. Do it again, d—n 
vour eyes, and I'll cut your liver out.” 

I remember one of the ship’s boys going forward 
with a kid of dirty water to empty in the head without 
putting his hand up to his hat as he passed tha boat- 
swain. “Stop, my little friend,” said the boatswain, 
pulling out kis frill, and raising up both sides of his 
shirt collar. “Are you aware, sir, of ny rank and sta. 
tion in society?” 


“Yes, sir,” replied the boy, trembling and eyeing the 
rattan. 
* O, you are!” 


replied Mr. Chucks, “ Had you not 


been aware of it,I should have considered a gentle 
correction necessary, that you might have avoided such 
an error in futyre; but as you were aware of it, why 
then, d—n you, you have no excuse, so take that—and 
that—you yelping, half-starved abortion. I really beg 
your pardon, Mr. Simple,” said he to me, as the boy 
went howling forward, for I was walking with him at 
the time; “ but really the service makes brutes of us 
all, It is hard to sacrifice our health, our night’s rest, 
and our comforts ; but still more so that in my respon- 
sible situation, | am obliged too often to sacrifice my 
gentility.” 
(To be continued.) 


—<—>>— 
REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Geographical Annual for 1834. Tamily 
Cabinet Atlas. Second American edition. 
Revised, corrected, and improved. Philadel- 
phia. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, 1834. 

The principal professed object of the prettily 
decorated volumes that have, for some years 
past, been showered upon us under the general 
name of Annuals, has been the improvement 
and exhibition of the state of the art of engraving, 
and some very beautifully finished plates Lave 
been thus supplied. The literary part has been 
always apparently considered of secondary im- 
portance. On this account they have never to us 
possessed that charm which would have been 
conferred had an equal regard been paid to that 
department. It has been a subject of regret 
with many, that such mere playthings should 
usurp the place of works of a more intellectual 
character. We were pleased, therefore, at last 
to see something that promised information, and 
very early purchased for $3 50 a copy of the 
beautiful volume which we have now brought 
under notice, anticipating the pleasure of being 
able honestly to refer our readers to a work 
where they would find beauty and utility com- 
bined. The prima facie evidence was strongly 
in its favour. There are fifty-two maps (not 
upwards of 100 as the advertisement, ingeniously 
worded, would lead one to anticipate) very neatly 
executed, with about as many tables of names of 
places (heard of and unknown) having their lati- 
tude and longitude affixed. We had our pen 
ready to pass an eulogium, thinking we could 
not well read this through, according to ou 
usual custom. 

We felt much inclined to believe the strong 
and unqualified assertion in the preface, that 
‘neither pains nor expense have been spared 
to obtain the latest authorities,” and that this 
“ Atlas was to supply with distinctness and ac- 
curacy the greatest quantity of geographical in- 
formation in the smallest possible compass.” 
Who could be sceptical with such assurances 


| before him? With the intention of bearing our 


testimony to the correctness of the latitudinal lo- 
cation of places, we opened the tables and com- 
;menced our geographical studies at the ** United 
| States,’ where we found the names of towns 
jalphabetically arranged; and turning to Phila- 
idelphia as a place whose locaticn we were fami- 
liar with, and by it intending to judge of the 
correctness of others, we found it situated in 
north latitude 35° 40! The Encyclopedia Ame- 
rieana, issued by the same publishers, informs 
us that we are in latitude 39° 57, and the Geo- 
graphical Annual in a preceding page, says 39° 
52. Just as the book went to its second edition 
the late meteoric phenomenon must have oc- 
curred, and perhaps operated as a locomotive 
agent, as, by the “ Jatest authority,’’ we have been 
shoved considerably to the south—further in 





fact, according to this unerring guide, than 





fhe Fournal of Belles Bettres. 











Santa Cruz, which is, we are informed, in north 
latitude 36° 45! 

To see if other cities had been similarly 
affected by the dread visitants, we looked for 
New York—no such place to be found in the 
tables of the United States! Boston also among 
the missing. Baltimore not there! !—Albany 
omitted !!!—and Washington City—still non 
est inventus!!!! We paused at this, thinking 
there might be a table where were congregated 
a goodly array of our principal cities and ca- 
pitals in a solid phalanx. We therefore ex- 
amined every table carefully, and as hills have 
been said to skip, cities might perhaps cut a 
pigeon wing, or cast a somerset, choosing new 
Jatitudes in this free country;—the Eagle map, 
fresh in our memory, might have flown away 
with them! Under the head *“* North America,” 
at last we found some of our lost cities. Boston 
had not been affected, and the “ city of the 
government,” was in its true locality; Albany 
too was safe, but New York, Baltimore, &c. 
are still on the pirouette, and may perhaps cease 
their motion by the time the public demand a 
third or fourth edition.* In place of these 
cities we have the exact location of “ Doc- 
tortown,” “ Chittaloosa,’’ ‘“ Keewawoonan,” 
«“ Coasewatteville,” “* Oke-fin-o-kee-sw,” “ De- 
laware Yills,’’ * Killyvale,’’ ** Bordenton,’’ and 
‘* Zebulon,” places we have carefully stored up 
with many of equal notoriety, and shall mark 
on our edition of the Eagle map. 

In sober earnestness—we do not remember 
experiencing a greater disappointment than we 
have met with in this instance. Other annuals 
give something as an equivalent for the purchase 
money; if not much literary recompense, the 
engravings generally afford gratification. But 
in this, what is given? The maps are on too 
small a scale to be of any practical utility, and 
though very neat, are not equal to many others 
that are little heard of. The tables, therefore, 
alone could be looked to for the immense mass 
of correct geographical knowledge so pompously 
announced. ‘The research there has been woful 
disappointment. Why then declare, in such 
bombastic terms, the * accuracy’? of the in- 
formation—the “pains and expense” incurred 
in securing this, when any tyro in geography of 
twelve years of age could have corrected the 
tables? Are we to be wheedled out of our money 
by bold assertions, and such unblushing an- 
nouncements? The “ assurances of accuracy”’ 
are literally copied from the English edition of 
1831, and the maps and tables appear to be mere 
transfers without undergoing any revision. Some 
English blunderer has taken a map, and copied 
the places he found, without knowing whether 
Baltimore and Albany were of more importance 
than ‘* Oyster Bay,” which has its exact locality 
noted. Who but a blunderer would set down 
“ Salt-works,” without any other explanation, 
at latitude 32° 00, or the ** Okihancky,” and 
“ Kitefoot Indians,’’ as stationary at certain 
fixed points, even the minutes being carefully 
noted? It is a wonder Black Hawk’s house is 
not specified, but that will probably appear in 
the third edition. ‘The tables are in fact lu- 
dicrous. We should sincerely have rejoiced to 
give our meed of approbation to the Geographi- 
cal Annual, for the idea we think is excellent. 
But it is too glaringly faulty—so much igno- 





* Observe, this is not a second edition of the Geo- 
graphical Annual, but a second edition of the “ Family 
Cabinet Atlas,” cooked over for a second course. 


rance and carelessness are exhibited, that an in- 
discriminate puff would have been too gross de- 
ception. Were this a publication of moderate 
pretensions, it might have passed unheeded by 
us, among the numerous works daily appearing 
and as suddenly extinguished, consigned by pub- 
lic disgust to speedy oblivion. But, having 
little to warrant the exaggerated encomiums so 
profusely lavished, nearly all its attractions be- 
ing extrinsic, and not being correct in any one 
of its latitudes of the place whence it is pro- 
mulgated with trumpet mouth, for the credit of 
the city of Penn we have felt called upon to ex- 
pose its catch-dollar character;—and our ex- 
perience entitles us to give the advice—Ezamine 
before you purchase. 


—— 


VARIETIES. 


Sound.—It has been recently shown by Mr. Savart, 
that the human ear is so extremely sensible as to be ca- 
pable of appreciating sounds which arise from about 
24,000 vibrations in a second; and, consequently, that it 
can hear a sound which lasts only the 24,000th part of 
a second. 

M. Ruppell, the Traveller —No news had been received, 
for a year and a half, of the celebrated traveller, M. Ed- 
ward Ruppell, of Frankfort, so that his friends began to 
be alarmed for his safety. Letters from him have, 
however, been lately received, which are dated 20th 
February, 1833, from Gondar, the capital of Abyssinia, 
and which came by way of Leghorn. It seems that he 
went thither by the way of Marsana, on the Red Sea, 
and Arkiko. He had been exposed to great dangers, 
both on his journey and during his residence. While 
he stayed in the country, the throne had thrice passed 
into different hands, and Gondar was partly plundered. 
M. Ruppell hoped to reach Egypt again in 1833. 


Egyptian Antiquities—The transport of the Obelisk 
of Thebes to Paris, in the ship Luxor, is stated to cost 
two millions and a half of francs. Cleopatra's Needle, 
about which a query appeared among our varieties three 
weeks ago, was offered to be brought to England for 
£9000; but economy, or some other cause, induced the 
design to be abandoned. Voila la différence!! 

Cape of Good Hope.—An cxpedition into the interior, 
on a considerable scale, is announced to have been un- 
dertaken by a Dr. Smith. £600 has been subscribed 
towards defraying the expense. Sir J. Herschel is on 
the eve of departure for the same colony, in order to 
carry on his astronomical observations on the fixed stars, 
&c. &c. in another hemisphere. 


Raphael.—The remains of this prince of painters have 
been found in the Pantheon, in a perfect state of preser- 
vation. His height has thus been ascertained to have 
been a little above five feet six inches: the skull shown 
at St. Luke’s is, of course, apocryphal. 


A Parliamentary Report of the books, &c. in the 
British Museum, gives the following details :—The 
number of volumes uf manuscripts in 1821, was 17,937, 
besides 16,423 charters, &c.; between that year and 
1832 there were added to the former, 3667 volumes, 
which raised the number to 21,604 volumes of MSS. in 
the latter year. During the same interval, 2670 char- 
ters, &c. were added, and these raised the number, in 
1832, to 19,093. Of printed books the number of volumes 
was, in 1821, 115,925, and in 1832, 218,957; the addi- 
tional 103,082 volumes, with which the library was 
enriched between those years, arose from benefactions 
of 7000 volumes, the gift of George 1V.; 2000 volumes 
of works on Italian history and topography, by Sir R.C. 
| Hoare, Bart.; donations were also made to the library, 
| either MSS. or books, by the late J. F. Hull and A. 
Wolley, Esqrs., Rev. T, Kerrick, W. R. Stokes, and H. 
Gurney, Esqrs., Viscount Kingsborough, and late Count 
J. de Puisape, and the Rev. G. Coxe. The parliament- 
ary grant has been much increased of late years. In 
1821 it was the sum of 10,007/. 14s. 4d., but it was 
reduced in 1824 to 4847/.; for this, compensation ap- 
pears to liave been made in 1825, when there was added 
toa regular grant of 15,4161. a special one of 75001: 
the largest annual grant seems to have been in 1829, 
viz: 19,8991.; and that for the last year was 16,9221. 
The museum has, besides, a small income of 12891. 15s. 
8d., arising from funded property ; so that, independently 
of a sum derived from an incidental sale of duplicate 
books, its income last year amounted to 18,2111, 15s. 8d. 








The whole receipts for the year, including incidental 
receipts, were 19,5061. 8s. 4d.,and the whole expenditure 
18,5721. 3s. 2d., of which 9925/. 3s. 9d. were paid in sala- 
ries and extra service money, and 4522. 1s. ild. in the 
acquisition of objects of literature, science, fine arts, &c. 
In 1831 and 1832 the museum sold 12,388 volumes of 
printed books, which produced a sum of 20431. 17s. 3d., 
or about 3s, 3d. per volume.— Times. 


—-— 


List of New Books published in London to the 
latest dates. 


A Dictionary of Practical Medicine, by Dr. Copeland, 
Part II. 8vo.—Russel’s History of Modern Europe, new 
editiou, 4 vols. 8vo.—Select Passages from the Georgics 
of Virgil and Pharsalia of Lucan, by A. W. Wallis, 
12mo.—Translations of the Oxford and Cambridge 
Latin Prize Poems, 2d series, foolscap 8vo.—The Ori- 
ental Annual for 1834, 8vo.—The Prose Works of Jolin 
Milton, imperial 8vo.—The History of Herodotus, with 
Notes by A. Negris, 2 vols. 12mo.—The Landscape 
Annual for 1834, 8vo.—T wenty Minutes’ Advice on the 
Eyes, 18mo.—The Hulsean Lectures for 1832, by the 
Rev. H Blunt, 8vo—Sketches in Turkey in 1831 and 
1832, by an American, 8vo.—A Narrative of Four 
Voyages in the Chinese Seas, by Captain B. Morrell, 
8vo. 

—<>— 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Hoskin & Snowden, of N. Y. have commenced the 
publication of a French Review, containing extracts 
from French periodicals, 

The fourth number of the Temperance Quarterly is 
published at Albany. 

An office for insuring the lives of horses has been es- 
tablished in the French Capital, and proved a profita- 
ble concern. This is rather a mercantile novelty. It 
would be a curious thing to see a horse drawing his 
own annuity. 


— 


New American Publications. 


Sketches and Eccentricities of Colonel David Crocket, 
of West Tennessee. Harpers.—Sad trash. The bcok 
is said to be written by Mr. French, of Cincinnati. It 
is conceived and executed in the worst possible taste. 

A Life of Aaron Burr is in preparation in New York. 
What next? 

DeKay’s Sketches of Turkey have been republished 
in London, and highly applauded : one critic remarks— 
“ We have never met with a work of so unpretending a 
size and character, written with more perspicuity or in 
a better tone of feeling.” 

Mde. Celnart’s Book of Politeness has gone to a second 
edition at Boston. 

“ Philadelphia as it is, and the Citizens’ Advertising 
Directory”—a manual containing a general description 
of the city and environs, list of municipal officers, public 
institutions, &c.—with a map of Philadelphia. Pub- 
lished by J. P. Gray. 

“ Broad Grins and Poetical Vagaries,” by George 
Colman: a reprint—Carey and Hart. 

“The American Almanac and Repository of Useful 
Knowledge for the year 1834”—Boston; published by 
Mr. Charles Bowen, and edited by Mr. J, E. Worcester 
and Mr. R. T. Paine. 

“The Derivation of English Liberty”—published at 
Haverhill—a pamphlet on the Druidical Religion—a 
curious investigation strangely applied. 

“ Baccalaureate Addresses,” delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, by Alva Woods, D. D., President of 
the University—a pamphlet. 

Dr. Dekay is preparing a volume of Travels in Pales- 
tine and the Holy Land, where he visited Ibrahim 
Pacha’s army, and spent a couple of days with Lady 
Hester Stanhope, near Sidon. 

—— 


‘The Duchess of Berri in La Vendee,” a new book 
published in London, is characterised as having “a 
somewhat magnificent title page, scantily justified by 
the contents of the volume.” 

Galt has a new work in the press called * Stories of 
the Study.” 

Longman & Co. have nearly ready for the press a 
Dictionary of Materia Medica, comprising also Practical 
Pharmacy, General Therapeutics, and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, with Toxicology. The work will be uniform 





with Dr. Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine. 












